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For Just a Few Readers 


CG 
FREE! 


Nearly 


900 PAGES of the 


Most Helpful Garden Information 
Ever Published in HORTICULTURE 


ERE is positively the cream of the practical, constructive articles that 

have appeared in this magazine during the last few years. Over 600 
contributors are represented. You will find feature articles by nationally 
known authorities, as well as “shorts” by little known experts who have 
contributed single personal experiences which proved valuable. These 
editor, Edward I. Farrington, 
who picked the articles originally for their wide appeal, and knew, by the 


contributions were selected by “Horticulture’s 


Published 
at $3.75 


now only 


2! 


responses from his readers, that they did appeal to large numbers of 
enthusiastic amateur gardeners. No one could have been better qualified than Mr. Farrington to select 
authors and material for a completely helpful book, for all amateur horticulturists. And nearly all his 


selections have stood the test of critical reading ani use by “Horticulture’s 


44! 


subscribers. 


OVER 600 Beautiful Illustrations 


Every picture was included not only for its beauty, but 
also for its instructive, or suggestive, value to the 
reader of the article which it illustrates. The large page 
size (81/4x 1014 inches) enables the illustrations to be 
of generous size and perfect clearness. 


If you are an old subscriber to this magazine, you will 
be glad to find, and have for permanent reference, 
many an informative article which you once enjoyed, 
and perhaps applied with profit to your own problems. 
In addition, you will find many contributions new to 
you, which may exactly meet some of your present 
needs. If you are a recent subscriber, this book will 
be equivalent to receiving several additional years of 
the magazine, boiled down to its most outstandingly 
valuable information. In either case, you will be 
amazed at the comprehensiveness of the volume’s con- 
tents, and delighted at the easy accessibility of the 
material, which has been thoroughly classified under 
the 39 chapter headings printed in the column at the 
right of this page. 


Planting Tables, Diagrams 
and Exact Directions 


In making his selections, Mr. Farrington has placed 
emphasis on the ‘‘how to do” as well as on the “what 
to do."’ All directions given are in detail; nothing neces- 
sary for complete success has been omitted. The 
monthly gardener’s calendar, with its timely reminders 
of the best times to undertake tasks, has been organ- 
ized in an extremely valuable reference section. 


For the patriotic Victory Gardener, there is an invalu- 
able collection of tested information on growing vege- 
tables successfully. This includes not only an exhaus- 
tive planting-time schedule for different parts of the 
U. S., but also a ‘control calendar for vegetable pests,” 
a sure safeguard for your next Victory Garden Harvest. 


All information is readily accessible through a compre- 
hensive index, which lists over 5000 references. 

This page is too small to give more than a few hints of 
this volume’s amazing scope. That is why we have 
—— for the readers of ‘Horticulture’ to examine it 
entirely on approval, with no obligation of any kind. 


SEND NO MONEY 


Just your name and address on the coupon will bring 
you THE GARDENER’S OMNIBUS for 5 Days’ FREE 
READING. If, at the end of this time, you are not com- 
pletely satisfied with its beauty and usefulness to you, 
return the book to us without obligation. If you keep it, 
send us only $2.49 in full payment (instead of the 
published price, $3.75) plus a few cents postage. 





See What a 
Wealth of Subjects 
It Covers ! 


Gardens and Garden Features 

The Rock Garden and What to Grow in It 

Perennials and Biennials 

Annual Flowers New and Old 

Seed Sowing Indoors and Out 

Spring Bulbs and Some Others 

Garden Lilies and Their Culture 

Peonies and Irises 

Gladioli, Dahlias, and Other Bulbous 
Plants of Summer 

Roses and Their Care 

Herbs and Herb Gardens 

Wild Flowers and Their Special Needs 

Vegetables and How to Grow Them 

Lawn Construction and Maintenance 

Pools and Aquatic Plants 

Hedges, Hedge Plants and Edgings 

Ground Covers for Different Sections 

Ornamental Trees and Their Care 

Evergreen Trees and How to Grow Them 

Ornamental Shrubs in Summer and 
Winter 

Vines for North and South 

The Garden in Summer and Autumn 

Winter Protection for the Garden 

Greenhouses for Amateurs 

Home Garden Fruits 

Pruning and Grafting Methods 

An Invitation to the Birds 

The Winter Window Garden 

Flower Shows and Flower Show 
Schedules 

Garden Labels of Many Kinds 

Cut Flowers and Their Arrangements 

The Art of Photographing Flowers 

Fertilizers and the Way to Use Them 

Destructive Insects and Other Garden 
Pests 

Tools and Gadgets 

Rambling Observations of a Roving 
Gardener 

This and That in the Garden 

Gardening With Chemicals 

The Garden Calendar 


EXAMINE 5 DAYS FREE! Just Mail This Coupon 


Price, $2.49, plus a few cents postage. 


HORTICULTURE, 300 Massachusetts Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Please send me a copy of THE GARDENER’S OMNIBUS, 81/2 x 101/2 inches, bound in fine green 
library cloth, 886 pages. Within 5 days I will return it or send you the special Bargain Sale 


Save Postage on 5 lbs. If you wish to send.¢héck or money order for $2.49 with this coupon, 
we will prepay postage. Same examination.dndé refund privilege. 


Entered as second-class matter December 8, 1904, at the Post Office at Boston, Mass., under the Act of Congress of March 3, 1897 
Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage, authorized August 14, 1925 



























HOSES and water pipes have become precious property. Drain them to 
prevent rupturing by freezing. 

IF BONFIRES must be made, care should be taken not to singe nearby 
shrubs or the branches of overhanging trees. 


GIVE old rhubarb plants a heavy dressing of manure or compost and set 
out new plants gained by division of larger clumps. 

MANY house plants are now entering an inactive period and hence should 
be watered sparingly and given cool conditions if possible. 

ALL SPRAYERS, dusters, fertilizer spreaders, garden lines and other 
possibly irreplaceable tools should be cleaned, repaired and stored safely. 

ANY COMPLETE fertilizer left over from the past growing season 
should be stored in a dry place. Some such mixtures will be unavailable 
next year. 

STORE pumpkins and squashes on racks suspended from the top of the 
cellar or in a heated room. They keep well in a temperature of about 
50 degrees. 

TRILLIUMS, cypripediums, the cowslip, the bleeding heart and other 
plants intended for forcing are best potted or put in boxes of light soil 
during the Fall and stored in a cool place. 

DO NOT rush the cleaning up of the garden to the point where plants 
with only partly ripened stems are cut to the ground. Let the tops die 
first. This applies particularly to the asparagus bed. 

ROSE beds for either Autumn or Spring planting should be prepared 
now. Dig in plenty of manure or compost and peat moss along with 
bone meal or superphosphate. Provide for drainage if necessary. 


APPLES in storage seem to require ample ventilation within the crates 
or boxes, high humidity and a constant temperature ranging from 40 to 
50 degrees. Store only sound fruits and use each variety when it is in 
its prime. 

WHEN transplanting do not cut back or injure plant roots any more 
than necessary. This applies particularly to trees and shrubs. Even 
divisions of perennials will be more firmly anchored if their roots are 
left intact. 


BULBS of peruvian daffodil (Hymenocallis calathina) may fail to flower 
next year if they are not stored warm and dry this Winter. It is common 
practice to keep them where the heat from the furnace will maintain a 
temperature of 60 degrees or more. 
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Golden C reste d 
Bont tes 


The most glorious of all Herbaceous Peo- 
nies are the Golden Crested. Great huge 
saucer-like guard petals surround the high 
crowned center yellow anthers, curled 
and twisted into a mass of golden tendrils. 

Their garden habit is beyond reproach, 
holding their brilliant heads without sup- 
port despite wind and rain. As a cut flower, 
they are indeed magnificent, dominating an 
— ae with their grace and loveliness. 


King of England” 


A really fine Golden Crested Peony that flowers 
quite late, after other varieties have already 
passed their best. The color is a deep carmine 
with a soft, faintly glowing sheen that contrasts 
sar with the ouilee center of the numerous 
ong, slightly curved stamens. $ 1.00 each 
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Daniel Webster’s old plow and a remarkable collection of squashes helped to make up the 
Joseph Breck & Sons’ exhibit, which was a feature of the Boston Victory Harvest Show. 


Victory Harvest Shows in Review 


HAT the horticulturists of this country are ready to respond with alacrity to any legitimate patriotic 

appeal was made evident by the unprecedented eTorts put forth in behalf of the victory garden shows 
which have been held in recent weeks. If these shows failed to attract the crowds which had been expected, 
that fact merely emphasized the truth of the statement often made by experienced show managers that no 
horticultural exhibition staged in the Autumn can be made a substantial success. Looked upon, however, as 
a prelude to the 1943 garden campaign these shows may be considered to have fully justified the work put 
into them. 

The New York show in Grand Central Palace centered around the annual exhibition of the American 
Dahlia Society but was notable for its educational exhibits, particularly those of Cornell University and 
the local botanical gardens. A large number of organizations united in giving this show a great amount of 
publicity and it set the pace for similar exhibitions throughout the country. 

The Philadelphia show was sponsored by the Pennsylvania Horticultural Society with the co-operation 
of the greatest number of organizations that ever came together to stage an exhibition of this kind. Vege- 
tables were the main theme, with a great “V” composed of nine long tables covered with vegetables, mostly 
in red and white, as the feature. Fruit was shown in a large way and flowers were not lacking. Indeed, one 
of the most interesting exhibits was a revolving display in the center of the hall made up of bouquets of 
many kinds of flowers arranged around a central fountain. 

The Boston show was unusually comprehensive and quite as handsome as a flower show. Special efforts 
had been made to obtain exhibits from amateurs throughout Greater Boston and the amateur entries were 
especially interesting. A large cut-out showing Uncle Sam with a hoe was used as a decorative feature and 
there were several large displays, one of them including a plow once used by Daniel Webster and a remark- 
able collection of squashes. Another exhibit showed a farm setting which might have appeared 100 years 
ago. An educational room with a model storage cellar and a large display of canned fruits and vegetables 
from 4-H club members proved of great educational value. 

The Cincinnati show was held in tents on the esplanade in the center of the city and was filled with 
interesting features, although handicapped by bad weather. St. Louis and many other cities have held 
harvest shows and the results should be seen in more and better home gardens in 1943. 
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MORE AND BETTER VICTORY GARDENS IN 1943 


EDITOR'S NOTE—T he green light was given to home garden 
makers by H. W. Hochbaum, assistant to Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Claude R. Wickard at a luncheon in Boston, Mass., Septem- 
ber 29 in connection with the Victory Harvest Show. This 
luncheon was given by the Advertising Club of Boston and was 
attended by a large number of prominent business men, who 
came to hear what Mr. Hochbaum had to say about the food 
situation in the year ahead. The substance of Mr. Hochbaum’s 
remarks, which may be taken as a message to the entire country, 
is given herewith. 


country over. Nature was kind to gardener and farmer 

alike almost everywhere. Never, indeed, have we had such 
bounteous harvests or such great production on farms and in 
gardens. It is our hope that the successes won this year will 
encourage our gardeners to make even greater effort next year. 
We cannot tell what is ahead in the year to come. Perhaps we 
should not expect that nature again will beam so kindly on our 
agricultural producers. Moreover, the demands of our allies and 
the needs of our military services will draw much larger upon our 
production in 1943. Undoubtedly we shall have enough food 
to meet our needs, but perhaps not always the quantities and 
kinds which have been freely available in the past. It is particu- 
larly necessary that our people should have a full supply of the 
protective foods, the foods which carry the essential minerals and 
vitamins needed to maintain health. Our standard in extension 
work for many years has been that there should be an equiva- 
lent of 125 quarts of canned fruits and vegetables per year for 


TT cs victory gardens of 1942 were highly successful the 






A model victory garden was carried on this year at the Detroit, Mich., Zoological Park. The garden was given over 
largely to vegetables, but was framed in by a flower garden at each end with low-growing hedge plants along the sides. 


every member of the family. In these times, with the hazards of 
war before us, including difficulties in transportation, and lack 
of labor, it seems that the victory gardener of 1943 should try 
his best to meet that goal. Thereby, he will be assured of a greater 
supply of protective foods and also release processed and fresh 
vegetables for lend-lease and military purposes. 

Green leafy vegetables—cabbage, collards, green lettuce, kale, 
turnip and beet tops and others; yellow vegetables—carrots, 
squash, rutabagas; and, of course, tomatoes, can be grown so 
easily and yield so bountifully that every garden should supply 
the family’s needs. So in considering our food needs for 1943, 
our first concern should be to obtain a constant and full supply 
of these health building vegetables. 

The food score of our bureau of home economics allows a 
score of 100 where the daily intake of right foods is adequate. 
Of these 100 points, 40 may be scored if the person eats the 
required amount of fruits and vegetables-—namely, seven serv- 
ings a day. So without disparaging the earnest effort of our vic- 
tory gardeners in town and country alike, the problem for 1943 
is to encourage them to have bigger and better gardens, with 
gardens for all who can find available open sunny space and 
fertile ground to grow vegetables. 

There should be ground enough to supply the family’s en- 
tire needs, at least of green leafy vegetables, yellow vegetables 
and tomatoes for the year. A small plot of green onions, radishes, 
lettuce and a few string beans and tomatoes will not suffice. To 
meet the everyday need of protective food, our gardens need to 
be larger, growing something from earliest Spring to the hard 
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freezes of Winter. Seasonal surpluses 
should be dried, canned or brined, and pits 
prepared in which to store late vegetables 
for Winter use. 

We need to open up opportunities for 
town dwellers and communities to grow 
more vegetables. In the suburbs there is 
often space enough for a good large garden 
on the residence lot. Yet lawns and orna- 
mental plantings should not be sacrificed. 
While more inconvenient, the community 
plot gardens or allotment gardens, as they 
are called in England, offer real opportu- 
nities. There are many places on the out- 
skirts of town where vacant fertile ground 
can be made available. Here the serious 
gardener can cultivate a plot 30 by 50 
or even 50 by 100 and really get down 
to business. Surpluses beyond the family’s 
needs may well be turned over fresh or 
processed to the schools for improving the 
school lunch menu. The little town of 
Orono, Me., last year turned over 2000 
cans of fruits and vegetables for use in the 
local schools. 

Perhaps some commercial vegetable 
growers may look askance at these recom- 
mendations, fearing that the market for 
their product will be hurt. It is true that 
the commercial grower has many difficul- 
ties to meet—shortage of labor, essential 
materials, higher production and market- 
ing costs. Yet I do not think his market 
will be hurt, for he can supply many vege- 
tables which the amateur cannot grow well. 
Beside there are many millions of metro- 
politan residents who cannot garden and 
who will depend upon him for their sup- 
plies. Moreover, if this need for vegetables 
in the daily diet really takes hold, as it 





will, he will find new and larger customers. 

The problem of successful organization 
and direction-of the victory garden move- 
ment in the metropolitan areas is acute. 
The amateur gardener too often learns by 
the hard trial-and-error method, instead of 
availing himself of the resources of the 
agriculture department, the state extension 
service and the county agricultural agents. 
What is needed in many centers is a local 
committee on which are represented the va- 
rious garden clubs, horticultural interests, 
private and trade interests, and garden ex- 
perts to survey the opportunities for gar- 
dening, to make available garden plots, to 
bring instruction to gardeners, to help them 
generally with their garden effort. The ex- 
tension service of each state has helpful 
garden literature which is freely available 
to all. Extension agents and specialists like- 
wise are available to local garden groups 
for help in developing and organizing com- 
munity or home plot garden effort. 

Withal, do not let people get hysterical 
about our food needs. Let us place the most 
emphasis that now as in normal times 
people need to eat more vegetables, but not 
to sacrifice beautiful lawns or landscaped 
places to grow their own. Those who take 
the need seriously will find opportunity on 
the outskirts of the city if the home plot is 
not suitable to grow their own. 


Daffodils Bloom in June! 


UTHORITIES generally agree and 
advise that narcissi should be planted 
early—‘‘when received from the dealer’’, 
in September, or at least by October. Read- 
ers may be interested in an experience of 








is for a child to lose its first teeth. 


again when middle age turns old. 


and modified. Its promise is fulfilled. 


It is ‘“The Old Tree’. 


Boston, Mass. 








YOUTH TO OLD AGE — IN TREES 


HE habits and structure of trees change as much from childhcod to old age 
as do those of men. Young trees are bursting with branches from bottom to 
top. After a time, one offshoot dies, then another. An old veteran rarely has more 
than a dozen big limbs. It is as natural for branches to crowd each other out as it 


We notice most the changes that come between childhood and maturity, and 


The sugar maple and the pin oak start with a thicket of branches all healthy and 
strong. The trees are conspicuously alive from top to bottom. When their trunks 
are a dozen inches through, they moult. Limbs die out quickly. Big holes appear 
in what was an even mass of foliage. Of several branches equally promising, one 
will thrust out and spread, and others dwindle. 

For several years a tree has neither the beauty of strong youth nor the dignity 
of maturity. It is going through the “‘awkward age’, which is more or less of a 
nuisance in man or tree. Slowly it settles down to a new balance. Fewer than half 
the former branches are left. The trunk stands out as the mainstay of the structure. 
The skeleton is simplified, and for the first time the order of its arrangement into 
major and subordinate parts is clear to see. Its oval or pyramidal form is softened 


The older a tree grows, the less we think of the branches and foliage. The more 
we are impressed by the trunk. We forget the variety and think of the species. ‘“The 
old oak’, we say, and everybody knows what we mean, for it has no peer. The 
unique individuality of old trees increases fast with the years. We compare old 
trees with other old trees rather than the veteran with the youth of the same sort. 
Finally the youngsters forget that it is a maple or an oak. It is their best friend. 


—Fletcher Steele. 

















what happens when these bulbs are 
planted late. 

Last December we came into a “‘wind- 
fall’’ of some narcissi that a well-known 
local seedsman had left over and he gen- 
erously supplied several thousand for park 
planting. 

The ground was frozen and we had mis- 
givings. However, on a mild day we re- 
moved (in sheets, like sod) the two-inch 
frozen top layer of soil, dug the bed, 
planted the bulbs and relaid the frozen 
cakes of soil. A second lot was received in 
January and again waiting for a mild day 
when the frozen crust of soil could be re- 
moved readily, the bulbs were set out for 
naturalizing in a shady area. 

Spring came and April saw old plant- 
ings of daffodils sending forth their bloom, 
but not a sign of those planted in mid- 
Winter. Planted too late, we surmised, the 
bulbs froze before making root growth. 

However, the end of April found folli- 
age coming through the ground and in 
May, when the regular season for daffodils 
was over, we had bloom from our mid- 
Winter planted bulbs. In fact, some 
poeticus, in a northern shaded exposure, 
bloomed in June. 

We pass along the experience, not in 
advocacy of late planting, nor to belittle 
the usual custom of early planting, but to 
show that even late planted narcissi bulbs 
will flower. They take their own time in 
root formation and even the warm rays of 
Old Sol in Spring will not hasten them to 
change their habit. 

In this respect narcissi are more obsti- 
nate than the behavior of a potted marica 
(Neomarica northiana) commonly known 
as false flag or “‘house iris.’’ Ordinarily 
this blooms as a house plant in Spring. We 
usually give these plants a Summer vaca- 
tion in the garden. One plant, for some 
reason, did not get beyond a back porch, 
well shaded by vines. To our surprise this 
plant sent forth its iris-like flowers in July. 
Was the shaded location, simulating the 
shorter daylight of Springtime, responsible 
for these out-of-season blooms? 


—Samuel N. Baxter. 
Germantown, Pa. 


Horticultural Research Awards 


WO awards of $500 each are to be 
provided by the American Society for 
Horticultural Science for the two outstand- 
ing papers of the year presented before the 
society. These awards are made possible 
through the generosity of L. H. Vaughan 
of Chicago. They will be known as the 
Vaughan Research Awards in Horticul- 
ture. One award is to be made in the field 
of floriculture and one in that of vegetable 
crops. The awards for 1942 will be made 
at the Winter meeting of the Society in 
New York City on December 29 to 31, 
1942 and will be selected from the papers 
which have been presented before the so- 
ciety during 1942. 
Dr. H. B. Tukey, Geneva, N. Y.., is the 
secretary of the society. 
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Bulbs in Camp Hospitals 
EAR EDITOR—With much interest 


I read your article about ‘‘Flowers for 
Camp Hospitals a Great Need’’ in Horti- 
culture of September 1. I agree with the 
captain of one of the large eastern camps, 
who wrote you a letter, saying that for 
many months to come out-of-door gar- 
dening would be no longer possible. While 
he is asking you for some advice about in- 
door gardening I suggest the following: 

The arranging, care and growing of 
paperwhite daffodils, Soleil d’Or and 
Roman hyacinths on pebbles in various 
bowls would certainly occupy the atten- 
tion and minds of our soldier patients. 

Their joy and delight would be great | 
am sure when seeing the first dainty buds 
coming into flower. 

Also I like to mention that the growing 
of these bulbs could be done in succession 
throughout the Winter, up to the second 
part of February. 

Another advantage is, that this type of 
indoor gardening would be a very neat one 
since no soil is needed. 

The forcing of these various bulbs 
should add to the program of Winter gar- 
dening which has been already so success- 
ful in Camp Callan, Calif., where last 
Winter many miniature gardens were made 
by soldier patients. 

—kKlasina Mathilda Keessen. 
‘Paradou,’’ Glen Head, N. Y. 


As to Birds and Ragweed 
EAR EDITOR—After being ques- 


tioned about the elimination of rag- 
weed and its effect on bird-life, I looked 
up the food of various species to determine 
how much, actually, ragweed may mean 
to birds. I find that it is quite widely used, 
especially by the Winter finches, such 


weed, since they eat so many of the seeds. 
Of course, it is possible that they also 
distribute the seed to some extent, although 
experiments with quail demonstrate that 
most of the seed passing through the bird's 
digestive tract loses its germination. 
—C. Russell Mason 
Secretary- Treasurer 
Massachusetts Audubon Society. 


Geraniums Grown in Water 


EAR EDITOR—To read of Helen 

E. D. Acton’s success (Horticulture, 
September 15) with petunias in water was 
to be reminded of a friend’s method for 
successful flowering of geraniums through- 
out the Winter. It all started with some 
slips being put in a jar of water in late 
Summer and left a long time instead of 
being potted-up immediately. They were 
left so long, in fact, that someone noticed 
one day that a bud had formed. Other buds 
appeared in due time, all developing into 
firm trusses of bloom. 

Since that time, geraniums have been 
grown in no other manner in that home 
and, although not to be classed as beautiful 
plants, they are the envy of all who see 
them because of the handsome blossoms. 

—Harriet Pulver. 
Torrington, Conn. 


Unexpectedly Hardy Tree 


EAR EDITOR—Now that a speci- 

men of Libocedrus decurrens is re- 
ported from southern New York, I wish 
to add to the record by raising the latitude 
a little higher. I too have a specimen of this 
tree or rather several specimens, all raised 
from seed. The largest one stands nine feet 
high and is three inches in diameter at the 
base. It is 10 or 11 years old and there is 





not a single dead leaf on it. The bark at the 
base is just beginning to show the char- 
acteristic red-brown, but no sign of blos- 
som buds as yet. The branches are disposed 
spirally around the trunk at regular inter- 
vals and the symmetry is perfect. 

This tree does not seem to mind the cold, 
but young specimens are likely to show the 
effect of sun-scorch and wind-burn in 
February and March. As they grow older 
and their roots dig deeper into the soil, they 
show less and less of this. What another 
Winter like that of 1933-1934 would do 
to them is hard to say; but it should be 
remembered that in that Winter even our 
native hemlocks, especially young ones in 
exposed situations, came out badly bat- 
tered. 

J. Oxycedrus. 
Solvay, N. Y. 


Tall Growing Cardinal Flowers 


EAR EDITOR—In Horticulture for 

September | under the heading ‘‘New 
England Wild Flower Preservation So- 
ciety’ was an article from which one might 
gain the impression that Lobelia cardinalis 
or cardinal flower rarely grew tall. The 
writer mentions its growing to three feet, 
at least! At ‘Garden in the Woods’’ we 
consider anything in the cardinal flower 
line that grows to less than four feet a 
rather stunted specimen. Here they range 
anywhere from three and one-half (this 
the weaker white-flowered form) to six 
feet. These plants are planted about a pond 
and in a bog under perfectly natural condi- 
tions and without any added stimulant 
such as manure or commercial fertilizer. 
There is also a pink-flowered form that as 
yet isn’t as husky as the type, but perhaps 
next year will be. 

—Richard H. Stiles. 
“Garden in the Woods,” 








as redpoll, snow bunting, horned 
lark, etc. The pine siskin eats some, 
as does the red-winged blackbird. 
Probably the highest percentage is 
eaten by quail, especially during the 
months from October through De- 
cember. Ducks, also, eat some of this 
seed but in so little amount that it is 
of no importance as a duck food. 

In spite of its value as bird food, 
| still feel that this is no reason to 
discontinue the campaign to reduce 
ragweed, since it is certainly the most 
potent cause of hay fever. There will 
probably be plenty still available on 
waste lands for the use of the birds, 
and, if not, they can have recourse to 
ther food, since none of them seem 
to feed on the ragweed exclusively. 

We might also consider the birds 
as allies in extermination of the 
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HIS unusual method of promoting the sale of war 

bonds is found on the grounds of the Northfield 
Hotel Company at East Northfield, Mass., and ts the 
work of Philip Goctir, the gardener. The plants are 
grown in tin cans—2000 of them. The shield has 600 
dwarf, yellow, pigmy marigolds. The words have 600 
alyssum plants. Other plants used in the design are 
600 blue ageratums, 100 plants of Summer cyperus 
and 100 plants of amaranthus. 





South Sudbury, Mass. 


Dislikes Word “Pesticide” 
EAR EDITOR — The neolo- 
gism ‘‘pesticide,’’ Horticulture, 

October 1, should have been stran- 

gled at birth, for even if of impec- 

cable etymological ancestry, it can 
never live down the curse of am- 
biguity. Experience has taught every 
gardener that damping-off, let us say, 
is indeed a “‘pest’’; but common 
custom limits the term technically to 
insect pests, and because of its in- 
exactness, “‘pesticide,’’ instead of be- 
ing a time-saving improvement upon 

‘insecticide’ and ‘‘fungicide,”’ is a 

time-wasting abomination, in the 

opinion of the undersigned. 
—Asbury H. Herrick. 
Cambridge, Mass. 












A bird feeder which defies the squirrels has much to recommend it. 


O THOSE who love birds it is one 
of Winter's pleasures to find them 
lingering near the homestead in gen- 
erous numbers and wide variety. One of 
the simple yet worth-while pleasures of 
country and suburban life lies in this inti- 
mate contact with members of the bird 
kingdom, inasmuch as such pleasures aid in 
freeing the mind from the shackles of 
anxiety and pressure caused by the war. 
It is fair to say, therefore, that birds can 
play an important part in sustaining 
morale. 

A government bulletin states that at- 
tracting birds has disadvantages as well as 
advantages, and responsibilities as well as 
pleasures. Under some circumstances local 
concentrations may have unpleasant results 
so far as man’s interests are concerned, be- 
sides bringing certain hazards to the wel- 
fare of the birds themselves. It is probable, 
however, that this reference has more to 
do with bird life as found on the home 
grounds in Summer than as it exists in the 
Winter months, especially if care is taken 
to feed migrating birds and those which 
stay with us throughout the season by 
means of stations which can be kept in a 
reasonably sanitary condition. 

Bird feeders in great variety are now on 
the market. Several of them have special 
advantages, particularly those which are so 
arranged as to exclude squirrels, which 
often live to a large extent on the grain and 
other edible materials provided for the 
birds by their human friends. These sta- 





tions may be placed in the garden where 
they are easily visible from the living-room 
windows. Oftentimes, it is possible to at- 
tract birds to the very windows themselves 
by using feeding stations on the window 
ledges. 

Birds will eat a much wider variety of 
food than is commonly realized. In the list, 
suet has a high place, but at least some 
birds will eat cooked meats, chopped hard- 
boiled eggs, cut up apples, crackers, 
crumbs, cocoanut meat, popcorn, corn 
bread, broken dog biscuits, doughnuts, 
fresh and dried fruits, whole or rolled oats, 
peppers, pumpkin or squash seeds, raisins 
and peanut butter, as well as the various 
grains and sunflower seeds found in the 
average commercial mixture. Sunflower 
seeds are especially popular with several of 
the Winter birds. 

If table scraps and other foods that 
freeze are supplied to the birds, they should 
be put out only in such quantities as will 
be consumed promptly. It is not desirable 
to supply salty foods, although some birds 
will eat them readily. Birds will be grate- 
ful, however, for fine sharp grit whenever 
they feel it is needed. 

Oftentimes the fact is overlooked that 
birds need water in Winter as well as in 
Summer, and bird lovers are doing a kind- 
ness when they fill the bird bath on mild 
days, care being taken to empty it before 
the water freezes. 

In sections where pheasants abound, 
they may be induced to come close to the 
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THE 

WINTER BIRDS, 

TOO, CAN HELP 
TO BUILD 
MORALE 


house by scattering cracked corn under the 
trees. Some of the ingredients in commer 
cial scratch feeds will also attract quai! 
which occasionally become very tame in 
the course of a hard Winter. However, 
most scratch feeds also attract starlings and 
English sparrows. 

If fruit-eating birds are found in the 
neighborhood, they may be attracted to 
the garden’s confines with soaked currants 
or raisins or California grapes or quartered 
apples. These are best prepared for the birds 
by fastening them to a feeding shelf with 
small, flat-headed nails. In the list of birds 
which respond to this attention are cat 
birds, cedar waxwings and mockingbirds. 


‘ 
4 





A simple form of bird feeder. 
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NE way to get color and change of 
¢) interest in the Winter window gar- 

den is to grow a variety of bulbous 
plants. By preparing bulbs— including a 
few corms and rhizomes — of different 
plants in variety, a succession of blooms 
may be had from the holidays until well 
into Spring. The fact that most of these 
plants do not need to occupy window space 
for the whole season will be of value where 
room is at a premium. Moreover, bulbs 
have few insects or diseases with which to 
contend. 

Bulbs for indoor flowering fall into a 
few general groups as regards cultural re- 
quirements. The majority of them need to 
be stored away in a cool, dark place at a 
temperature not exceeding 50 degrees until 
their roots have extended through all the 
soil in the pots. Others need no such root- 
ing period, but form roots and tops simul- 
taneously. Still others may be kept in the 
same pots from year to year and flowered 
repeatedly. 

Most of the hardy bulbs belong with 
those which must make roots before satis- 
factory top growth can be expected. The 
general technique is to pot several bulbs 
in a shallow pot or pan, covering the drain- 
age holes with bits of broken pot under 
sphagnum moss or partly decayed forest 
leaves. The pots are then filled to about 
two-thirds of their capacity with soil and 
the bulbs set in place, being only slightly 
covered or, in the case of tulips, with their 
noses protruding. This method of potting 
is important because pressing bulbs down 
into the soil of full pots has been known 
to compact the earth, interfering with root 
penetration. As a result the growing roots 





Moreas respond well to gentle 
Winter forcing. 
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BULBS MAKE WINDOW GARDENING EASY — 


And there are several highly interesting 
bulbs that are too commonly overlooked 


pushed the bulbs from the earth. Also, 
space for watering should be provided by 
not filling the pots to their limits. 

A satisfactory soil for most bulbs is 
based upon fibrous garden loam containing 
enough sand to ensure adequate drainage. 
Very often a standard potting mixture of 
loam, leafmold or compost and sand is 
used. Just how much of each to use depends 
upon the make-up of the loam. If it is rich 
and contains enough sand more of it is used 
in proportion to the other elements than 
the commonly recommended one-third. As 
a rule, fertilizers other than bone meal or 
superphosphate are not added to the pot- 
ting mixture. Any direct feeding of the 
bulbs had better be applied in liquid form 
to growing bulbs after their roots have 
formed and the flowering stage is ap- 
proaching. 

After potting, most bulbs which must 
first make roots should be watered thor- 
oughly, placed in cool dark surroundings 
such as a heatless cellar, a coldframe, a 
mound of mulched earth on the open 
ground, an unheated room or even the 
attic. During this period they will not re- 
quire copious watering, but they should 
never be permitted to dry out. The idea 
is to approximate the conditions which 
would be encountered outdoors but, at the 
same time, to keep the pots available for 
moving indoors when ready. They will be 
ready for the move at any time after the 
pots are full of roots. 

The moving process should be gradual 
as regards changes of both heat and light. 
Before being placed in the warmth of a 
sunny window, an intermediate period in 
a cool room will promote better growth, 
as any check will prove harmful. It will be 
well to move the pots away from the win- 
dow on very cold nights. It should be re- 





The blooms of veltheimia resemble 
those of the red hot poker plant. 
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membered, however, that most bulbs will! 
develop much better if brought along nor- 
mally in rooms which are not too warm 
and where the air is not too dry. 

The length of time required for rooting 
is different with different bulbs. French 
Roman hyacinths potted about five to a 
six-inch pot will root in about eight weeks 
and bloom about the first of the new year. 
Tulips require about 16 weeks of rooting. 
It is customary to place about nine tulip 
bulbs in a six-inch pot or pan. As for in- 
door varieties of tulips and narcissi, it is 
well to take the bulb dealers’ recommenda- 
tions. 

The narcissus most commonly grown 
indoors is the paper white kind or its yel- 
low relative Soleil d'Or. Even when grown 
in prepared fiber or in pebbles and water, 
two weeks of cool dark conditions will 
prove beneficial. The flowers will open in 
about eight weeks. 

Grape hyacinth bulbs potted by just 
covering six or seven bulbs with ordinary 
soil will root in 10 weeks’ time to be 
brought into the house in January. The 
Spanish bluebell (Scilla hispanica) behaves 
in much the same manner. 

While these bulbs will not grow normal 
tops or flower well if not properly rooted, 
it is not necessary that they be moved into 
warmer conditions at any precise time. By 
removing pots to warmer conditions at in- 
tervals a succession of bloom may be had. 
It is obvious that for best effects only one 
variety should be placed in each pot. 

Not all bulbs need to be put in cool 
storage conditions after potting, but can 
be stood directly in sun. Even so, those 
like freesias have a pronounced aversion to 





Ixia, a member of the iris family, 
will flower indoors in late Winter. 











the hot, dry conditions of many modern 
homes. Where cool, humid air prevails 
along with plenty of sunlight freesias, in 
selected colors or mixtures, will bloom in 
10 or 12 weeks weeks after planting. They 
will require staking. As with all bulbs or 
corms which make roots and tops at the 
same time, watering soon after planting 
should be done sparingly. Babiana is a 
freesia-like plant which requires the same 
growing conditions with three or four 
corms to a pot. It will grow to about a foot 
in height and produce its blue or purple 
blooms in late Winter. 

The glory-of-the-sun or Leucocoryne 
needs plenty of sun and cool air from the 
start. Its bulbs, set two inches deep, often 
send up disappointing first growths, but 
they are followed by very satisfactory 
spikes of starry blue flowers im early Spring. 

Ornithogalums, both the white and the 
yellow-flowered kinds do not need dark- 
ness after potting, but do need to be kept 
cool during the rooting period. Even after 
mid-Winter they should have cool condi- 
tions. The various varieties of oxalis, with 
their clover-like foliage and pink, white or 
yellow blooms, also do better if kept on the 
cool side. Once established, they may be 
flowered repeatedly if given a few weeks 
rest period after blooming. 

Two other narrow-leaved cormous 
plants of the iris family which are possible 
in the cool window are ixia and sparaxis. 
If potted in Autumn and kept cold for a 
month or two before being placed in the 
window, they will flower in late Winter. 
Potted two inches deep, both of them need 
to be watered very carefully at first to pre- 
vent rotting. Another cormous plant of the 
iris family is morea, with purple or white 
blooms. Potted in Autumn and placed in 
a light cool place, it will bloom in Winter. 

A few bulbs are lusty enough and showy 
enough to require placing in individual 
pots. One such plant is Veltheimia viridi- 
folia, with lustrous wavy leaves and soft 
rose-colored flowers resembling those of 
red hot poker in aspect. Potted in Autumn 
and carried along in a medium temperature, 
these blooms will appear in February. If 
rested after flowering veltheimia may be 
bloomed in succeeding Winters. The large- 
flowered amaryllis can also be carried from 
year to year in individual pots. Newly pur- 
chased bulbs should not be given too large 
pots and should be set in the earth with 
only the base of the bulb covered. Estab- 
lished plants are rested in late Summer and 
brought out to the light of the window 
garden after the flower buds appear. Calla 
lilies also are started into growth in indi- 
vidual pots after a Summer rest. Rich soil 
and plenty of root room are essential to 
success. 

Two other bulbs, colchicum and sauro- 
matum, are interesting because of their 
ability to flower in the window garden 
without potting. After the crocus-like 
blooms of the colchicum have passed, the 
bulbs may be taken outdoors and planted 
in the permanent garden. If Sauromatum 
venosum, the veined lizard lily, is placed 








Babianas require the same cool 
growing conditions as freesias. 


on the mid-Winter window sill, it will 
send up a curious bloom some foot or more 
long and with a structure resembling those 
of calla lily or jack-in-the-pulpit. When 
warm weather arrives its tubers should also 
be planted out for the Summer. 


Planting Roses in Autumn 


HE best time to plant bare-rooted rose 

plants is when those plants are dormant 
and the soil is workable. This means that 
in sections where the ground freezes solid 
in Winter, either late Autumn or very early 
Spring are the times for setting. In warmer 
areas the planting period is much longer. 

Since it is not always possible to get at 
the job soon enough in Spring, planting 
just before Winter sets in is becoming in- 
creasingly popular. Even though the dor- 
mant plants do not make top growth, their 
roots will still be able to function. Thus, 
a plant which is transplanted under favor- 
able conditions this Autumn will be well 





Ps) 
Brownell’s new sub-zero hybrid 
tea rose “Shades of Autumn”’. 
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on the way to establishment by the time 
another growing season starts. By favor- 
able conditions are meant ripeness of wood 
and prevention of injury to roots by freez- 
ing or drying. 

Rose plants which have grown thriftily 
this past Summer and have been permitted 
to ripen naturally before digging are far 
more capable of withstanding cold than is 
generally supposed. On the other hand, 
moved too early their still-growing 
branches may not mature sufficiently to 
survive the Winter. 

Even when planting is scheduled for 
Spring there is merit in the old custom of 
taking delivery of the plants in very late 
Autumn and heeling them in deeply for 
setting in early Spring, especially under 
present war-time conditions. 

Just as in the heeling process, most of 
the top growth is covered with soil, so 
also, it is important to hill up the soil about 
the stems of those plants which are set in 
growing position in the Fall. The roots, 
should not, of course, be shortened. It is 
now well understood that whole roots 
anchor themselves more quickly than those 
which have been shortened by pruning. 

In the cold sections of the North it is 
generally true that whether the plants are 
heeled or planted, any branches which pro- 
trude above the covering will be killed in 
Winter. This is but additional argument 
for earthing up tender kinds in late 
Autumn since the latest belief is that bush 
roses grow better and flower more pro- 
fusely with a minimum of wood loss, 
either by Winter damage or deliberate 
pruning. Thus, starting with dormant 
planting stock and giving soil protection 
pruning of newly set roses can become a 
Springtime job. At that time pruning for 
shapeliness and the removal of injured 
branches can be done with more certainty. 

Regardless of when the planting is done, 
Autumn is the time to prepare the soil for 
rose planting. This is especially true if 
slow-acting bone meal is being used in the 
place of superphosphate. The chief re- 
quirement in the preparation of a rose soil 
is the addition of organic matter, as much 
as a third of the soil if possible. To pro- 
vide not only fertility but to also improve 
the physical condition of the soil, the added 
organic matter can well consist of one part 
rotted manure or compost and two parts 
peat moss. Where drainage is no factor, 
preparation to a depth of a foot and a half 
should prove satisfactory. 


Waterlilies in Winter 


F GARDEN pools are drained for the 

Winter, hardy waterlilies may be win- 
tered by bunching their tubs and covering 
them deeply with hay. The pools in turn 
can then be covered with boards. 

Where a storage cellar or a cold green- 
house is available the tubs can be taken 
indoors. In ponds or deep undrained pools 
no Winter protection is necessary. Tubers 
of tropical waterlilies should be wintered 
indoors in mildly moist sand in covered 
containers. 
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ECAUSE I have not been too success- 

ful in growing the new morning glory 
Pearly Gates, my eye was caught by a city 
gardener’s success with it. Some green-fin- 
gered, patriotic lodging house gardener on 
a narrow street in Boston, had planted 
Heavenly Blue, Scarlett O’Hara and Pearly 
Gates morning glories in her handkerchief- 
size plot by the front steps. The tricolors 
covered the low border fence, went up the 
steps, up the wall (helped by concealed 
string, over the window top and across to 
the second window, spraying down over 
the tiny awning nearly to the basement 
entrance. 

To my chagrin, Pearly Gates was 
blooming even more freely than the red and 
blue varieties, and the narrow street, lined 
with brick blocks, was glorified by the gay 
colors. Zinnias and four o’clocks filled the 
center of the little plot, and the window 
was occupied with semperflorens and coleus 
plants ready for the Winter. Every passer- 
by knows that a real flower lover lives in 
that house. 


OUTHERN gardeners are crediting 

Walter Camp of Fort Worth, Texas, 
with originating a new type of garden. 
The story is that in attempting to grow as 
much food as possible on a plot only 10 
by 20 feet, Mr. Camp evolved a so-called 
vertical garden. That is, he limited his 
plantings to those plants which will grow 
up rather than spread out. Thus beans, 
melons, cucumbers, tomatoes and similar 
plants occupy Mr. Camp’s garden. This is 
an interesting project but I am sure Mr. 
Camp had his work cut out. To crowd 
plants of this particular habit onto a small 
area requires rich soil and strict attention 
to culture. Yet it is a feasible way to use 
a small plot of ground. 


IDE interest was aroused by the 

Brooklyn Botanic Garden's exhibit 
of more than 200 kinds of fruits at the 
Victory Garden Harvest Show in Grand 
Central Palace in New York, September 
21 to 23 but many visitors who were left 
somewhat in doubt as to just what is meant 
by a fruit have been asking for a satisfac- 
tory definition. 

In contrast to the popular notion of 
fruits, which limits them to fleshy edible 
truits such as pears, apples, peaches, plums 
and the like, the botanical definition of a 
fruit is simply a ripened ovary, i.e., the 
seed-bearing, or, rather, seed-containing 
organ of a flower. 

Furthermore, a ‘‘berry’’, botanically 
speaking, is a fleshy fruit, usually with a 
thin skin and with one to several cells or 
compartments. Such are the huckleberry, 
blueberry, cranberry and grape. The straw- 
berry is not properly a berry at all: it is 
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known botanically as an “‘accessory”’ fruit. 

The tomato is a good example of a real 
berry, although the layman might think it 
a trifle large. However, size does not enter 
into the definition. Bananas and oranges 
are also berries. The latter belongs to a class 
of thick-skinned berries sometimes known 
as hesperidiums. A pea pod or a string bean 
is botanically a fruit and called a legume; 
an ear of corn is an aggregate fruit, com- 
posed of a multitude of small, one-seeded, 
ripened ovaries or “‘grains’’. 

Some fruits are commonly called vege- 
tables, such as cucumbers, pumpkins, and 
varieties of squashes, which are pepos. 
Apples, quinces, pears, and the like are 
pomes. Dates, cherries and plums are stone 
fruits or drupes. It is a relief to find that a 
nut is a nut even to a botanist. 

Is it any wonder that show committees 
have difficulty in deciding whether melons’ 
should be shown in the fruit or the vege- 
table classes? 


HE Massachusetts State College has 

done an excellent piece of work by 
making a full size model of a storage cellar 
such as might be constructed in thousands 
of suburban homes throughout the coun- 
try. This model was inspected by thou- 
sands of persons at the recent Victory Har- 
vest Show in Boston. 

As indicated by the accompanying illus- 
tration, the walls and the door were cut 
away so as to show the method used to 


obtain adequate insulation. The space be- 
tween the double walls was filled with saw- 
dust, the walls first being lined with heavy 
building paper. The same paper was used 
between the boards which gave two thick- 
nesses to the door. 

A ventilator shaft leading to an outside 
window had a damper by which the intake 
of air might be regulated. This ventilator 
covered one-half of the window, the other 
half being shielded by a drop cover which 
could be opened to admit air in greater 
volume on early Fall nights, and shut to 
keep out warm air through the day. Shelves 
and racks were constructed for holding 
fruit and vegetables of different kinds, and 
a small bin for potatoes was provided. In 
addition, there was a canning closet lead- 
ing from floor to ceiling, with a narrow 
door. 

This exhibit also included a barrel sunk 
in the ground to show how vegetables 
could be stored in the open ground when- 
ever a cellar could not be used. 


HAVE been interested to notice that the 

argument about whether or not the hoe 
is the gardener’s best friend has jumped the 
Atlantic. It appears that in England there 
is also just as much division of opinion as 
to the value of the dust mulch as a means 
of retaining soil moisture. E. M. Bear writ- 
ing in the ‘‘Gardener’s Chronicle’’ puts it 
aptly when he says, “Tell an old gardener 
that the theory that you can protect crops 





A model storage cellar designed by the Massachusetts State College. 
Parts of it are cut away to show the construction. 
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from drought by maintaining a dust mulch 
has been exploded, and he will nearly ex- 
plode himself.’’ 

Even so, it is reported that the famous 
Rothamsted experimental station after 
trials extending over a period of 12 years, 
has found that cultivation beyond the 
amount necessary to keep down weeds does 
not pay. If I remember correctly this Eng- 
lish conclusion is borne out by equally 
careful tests in the United States. 

Those who have broken away from the 
age-old idea of deep cultivation have found 
that except when extra aération is needed, 
stirring of the soil is not necessary. Wet, 
heavy soils or new plantings often benefit 
from cultivation, but, on the whole, gar- 
den crops grow just as well if the weeds are 
removed by hand and the hoe never used. 
It is much less work, however, to kill weeds 
when they are tiny by surface hoeing. 

My own opinion in regard to these 
matters comes from a recent experience. 
Corn, tomatoes and other sizable vegetable 
plants grew and produced exceptionally 
well for me the past Summer with no hoe- 
ing at all. I avoided the weeding problem 
by repeated mulchings with lawn clippings 
of which my overly neat neighbors were 
anxious to rid themselves. Of course, the 
mulch would have prevented excessive dry- 
ing out had not rainfall been ample. 





National Council Meeting 
Abandoned 


NNOUNCEMENT is made that 
the semi-annual meeting of the 
National Council of State Garden 
Clubs which was to have been held 
in St. Louis on October 20, 21 and 
22 has been cancelled. The decision 
to give up this important conference 
was made by the executive commit- 
tee because of war-time conditions 
and the difficulties which would be 
encountered by delegates from dis- 
tant states. 











cially during hot, dry weather. This insect 
attacks other types of evergreens as well as 
spruce and can be detected upon close ex- 
amination as tiny reddish creatures crawl- 
ing about the trees. Dusting sulphur gives 
good control. Summer browning may also 
be due to scale insects, root weevils, spruce 
gall aphids, unfavorable or poorly drained 


planting sites, hot, dry weather, or the fail- 
ure of newly transplanted trees to become 
established. 


Forcing Silene Maritima 
LTHOUGH the glaucous tufts and in- 


flated flowers of Silene maritima are 
known to most gardeners, the fact does not 
seem to be generally realized that the plant 
makes a very good potted subject for late 
Winter flowering. It has, however, given 
me not a little pleasure in that rdle, when 
handled under the following schedule. The 
plants are potted up in Autumn, with light 
soil and well-drained pots. The pots are 
stored in a cold house until after the first of 
the year, when they are introduced for 10 
days into a 40-degree temperature and then 
are placed in a sunny window, where the 
temperature runs around 50 degrees. They 
are watered carefully until in active growth 
and then only when the surface gets dry. 
They blossom in two months or less. 

—C. W. Wood. 


Copemish, Mich. 








SUBSTITUTES FOR TEA 


ANY questions are being asked about substitutes for tea because of the 
growing scarcity in this country of the Oriental product. Scores of such 





substitutes, mostly native herbs, have been experimented with all down the years 
since Colonial days. Many of them are listed in an article by Helen Noyes Webster 
appearing in the 1940 ‘‘Herbarist,”’ published by the Herb Society of America. 
The practical side of the question is discussed more at length by Ralph H. Cheney 
of Long Island University in the ‘Journal of the New York Botanical Garden”’ 
published in May of this year. 

It appears from these articles that several important factors must be considered 
in any attempt to substitute native herbs for the tea plants of China, India and 
Ceylon. To begin with, there is the fact that at least some of the herbs often recom- 
mended have deleterious effects if used regularly. This is particularly true of the 
black raspberry, Rubus occidentalis, and of sassafras which may be brewed as herb 
tea, but which contains a narcotic that militates against its continued use. Sage tea, 
peppermint tea and ginger tea have been employed to such an extent for medicinal 
purposes that they are not easily reconciled with the thought of their habitual 
consumption as a beverage. 

Mr. Cheney points out that so far as has been discovered only one North Ameri- 
can plant has possibilities for commercial exploitation as a substitute for China tea. 
This plant is cassina, the North American tea plant, botanically Ilex vomitoria, 
closely related to the maté of South America. In spite of the rather unpleasant 
suggestion contained in the name, Ilex vomitoria might readily be grown in a 
commercial way, providing an excellent tea, the value of which the South dis- 
covered during the Civil War. 

Of course there are other American plants which may safely be used for home 
consumption. Mr. Cheney considers the wild strawberry as the best substitute, apart 
from cassina. He follows it with the German Chamomile (Anthemis nobilis), 
beebalm or Oswego tea, peppermint, which he thinks can be mixed to advantage 
with orange pekoe, the teaberry or mountain tea (Gaultheria procumbens), the 
spicebush (Lindera benzoin), the California yerba buena and the creeping thyme 
(Thymus serpyllum). 

Much emphasis is placed, however, on the fact that the value of any of these 
herbs as a beverage depends to a large degree on the way in which they are prepared. 
Whatever selection may be made, the leaves must be picked at the right time and 
must, moreover, be the young and tender leaves. They must be properly dried and 
carefully stored. Then they must be brewed with skill, actual boiling being per- 
mitted with almost no kinds. 

It will be seen from all this that the subject is a large one, even an important one, 
but that it is by no means a simple one. Yet it opens an absorbing field for study 
and research to the many thousands of persons throughout the country who are 
interested in herbs and herb growing. 


Evergreens Show Browning 


HE browning or rusting of evergreens, 

especially arborvite and pine, common 
at this time of year, is again causing some 
alarm among home owners, who fear that 
their ornamentals are being attacked by in- 
sects or disease. However, the browning of 
evergreens at this season of the year is a 
natural phenomenon and is nature’s way of 
pruning these trees, hence is not a cause 
for alarm. 

In the early Fall, the amount of brown- 
ing may vary considerably during different 
years. Commonly, this condition is nat- 
ural; it is a natural shedding or pruning of 
the older leaves and branches and is com- 
parable to that which occurs on deciduous 
plants. Fall browning is particularly no- 
ticeable on arborvitz and may also be ob- 
served on pines in the form of browning 
and shedding of the three- and four-year- 
old needles. Occasionally, the two-year-old 
needles fall, but this may be due to some 
organic agency or adverse weather condi- 
tions. Undoubtedly, extended periods of 
hot, dry weather contribute somewhat 
towards this condition. 

If browning occurs in late February and 
early March, it may be attributed to a dry- 
ing out while the soil is still frozen, with 
the tree unable to replace the water lost by 
the needles. Exposure to the prevailing 
winds and direct sunlight generally ac- 
counts for this injury, which may be re- 
duced by shading or screening the trees 
wherever this is practical. 

Summer browning of evergreens is most 
generally caused by insects, with the spruce 
mite as a common source of trouble, espe- 
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LECTURE ANNOUNCEMENTS 

















from late March in the South till early June 
in the North. 


Los Angeles telephones) 
Among offices he has held are: 
President, Cactus and Succulent Society of 
America. 
President, City Planning Association. 
Director, Pasadena Flower Show Association. 
Director, Southern California Horticultural Insti- 
tute. 


——— Historical Society of Southern Cali- 

Cs) 

President, Garden Club of South Pasadena. 
Among his forty subjects are: 

The Value of City Beautification. 

The — of Old Mexico (with slides in 

color). 

The Successful Victory Garden. 

The Successful Rose Garden. 

The Successful Old-Fashioned Garden. 

Gardening for Fragrance. 

Gardens to Live In (with slides in color). 

Shakespeare’s Flowers and Gardens. 





CHARLES GIBBS ADAMS, Landscape Archi- 
tect, will continue his Eastern Spring tours 


Address: 440 Arroyo Drive, South Pasadena, Cal. 
( 


Famous Gardens of the South (with slides in 











MRS. PRESTON RICE, F.R.H.S. 
Kent Hills Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Decorative vegetables pinch-hit for annuals in the 
Hardy Garden sequence. Dwarf fruit trees and orna- 
mentals bearing edible fruits enlist the Spring and 
Autumn Garden for service. Above all, now is the 
time for ‘Peace in the Garden” (permanent adorn- 


ments. Minimized upkeep). All illustrated by 
fessional size, natural color slides of outstandi 


g 


merit. New lecture for the horticultural-minded: 


“American Horticulture Steps Out.” 
background. New chemical results.) 


(Historical 





Beautiful Shrubs with their flowers and fruits, 
that are all too-little known, brought to you 
direct from the Arboretum and elsewhere on 
the screen in Kodachrome Movies. 


Write for circular of this and other lectures 


“THE MERRYS” 


43 Harrison Street, Newton Highlands, Mass. 
Lasell 4177 











MISS ANNA BIDDLE FRISHMUTH 
Consultant Landscape Architect 
2210 Rittenhouse Square Philadelphia, Pa. 
Offers Original Lectures Attractive Color Slides 
Garden Subjects Titles 
“Victory Fruits New Varieties Time Savers” 
“War Gardens Boston Common Veg. Conservation”’ 
“Designs for Large or Small Gardens” 
“i Autumn Rarities Now—Bulb Situation for 
et ee ae Varieties to Plant’ 
» l Prices to Clubs—Write for Terms 





BY MAIL, FOR THE DURATION 
(At War-Budget Prices) 
PLANNED PROGRAMS on Flower Arrangement, 


Regular Lectures wherever Transportation 
available. 
MRS. ANSON HOWE SMITH 
203 Highland Street Dedham, Mass. 





BIRDS ARE NECESSARY 10 
Successful Victory Gardens 


® The Northeastern Bird Banding 
Association announces an illustrated 
lecture of interest to Garden Clubs 
and others interested in Victory Gar- 
dens by its Vice-President Laurence 
B. Fletcher, featuring the economic 
value of birds, entitled 


“The Importance of Birds to 
Your Garden from Results of 
Twenty Years’ Bird-Banding” 


(including new humming bird film) 


For dates and cost inquire of 


color). including Papers on various aspects of the sub- Mr. Fletcher, 50 Congress St., Boston. 
Practice Conservation and Leave a Billion to ject; a Flower Arrangement Quiz; Ideas for 
Your Heirs. informal Club Competitions. Telephone, Hubbard 9184. 














Garden Club need a stirring lecture? 


Of “Your Garden Club in Wartime” the Presi- 
dent of the West Virginia Federation writes: “A 
magnificent subject. I warmly recommend it and 
Dorothy Biddle to every garden club.” Other 
subjects. Rates reasonable. Write for folder. 


DOROTHY BIDDLE SERVICE 
Pleasantville New York 








LECTURE LANTERN 
COLORED SLIDES 
Perfect Condition. Best Offer Accepted 


Write— 


SCREEN 


Box 15, Care of “Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 


Attracting Birds to the Victory Garden 
and other lectures 


Illustrated with motion pictures in color. 
Presented by Experienced Speakers. 
For further information and costs, apply to 


MASSACHUSETTS AUDUBON SOCIETY 
66 Newbury Street Boston 








BETTER GARDENS LECTURES 


For a Course in Gardening or Lectures 
illustrated with slides. 


H. D. HEMENWAY, Holden, Mass. 
Formerly Director School of Horticulture 











DR. JOHN B. MAY 


In a Lecture that is Different! 


A NATURALIST AMONG THE WILD FLOWERS: 
Intriguing studies of our native flowers as 
hosts to visiting bees and butterflies, moths 
and hummingbirds, superbly photographed 
in their natural surroundings; animated car- 
toons showing interesting mechanisms for 
ensuring cross-fertilization. 

Also with Motion Pictures in Color 


SPRING IN THE SOUTH: Gardens from Key 
West to Natchez and Charleston. 


HISTORIC HOMES AND GARDENS OF OLD 
VIRGINIA: Including the Williamsburg 
Restoration. 


BIRDING WITH A COLOR CAMERA: At home 
and afield with our feathered neighbors. 
DR. JOHN B. MAY 
MASSACHUSETTS 








COHASSET 








101 WAYS TO CUT COSTS 


“The low-down on upkeep” 

40 minutes of tested, simple methods to save 
labor on garden, lawn and shrubs. Fer- 
tilizers, spraying and pruning covered. 

20 minutes open forum. Questions. Illus- 
trated by large sketches. Given by an 











expert. 

NOTE: Combine with other clubs at once. 
Avoid duplication of expenses and lec- 
turers’ fees. Let's pool ideas and save the 
wealth. 


ELIZABETH WOOLLEY, L.A. 
69 Newbury Street Boston, Mass. 


LECTURES on— 


1. Roses and their culture 

2. Soils and fertilizers 

3. Color in garden and landscape 

4. Getting a living from the soil—jin war or 
peace 

GEORGE A. SWEETSER, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 
Landscape Designer and Horticulturist 











1. CHRISTMAS BEAUTIFUL 
An original, beautiful demonstration-lecture. 
The religious theme of the holiday, and conser- 
vation rules stressed. 
2. A GARDEN FOR THESE TIMES 
Mrs. Pease’s garden received an award from the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society. Featured 
in Better Homes and Gardens for October 1941. 
3. FLOWER ARRANGEMENT 
A confidence-building demonstration. 


FLORA GRAVES PEASE 
(Contributor to the Christian Sctence Monitor) 
181 WARWICK ROAD MELROSE, MASS. 





LECTURES With Demonstrations for Amateurs 


On how to plant vegetable and flower seeds in 
flats. Seedlings and how to transplant them. House 
plants and how to grow healthy ones. Cuttings from 
house plants. Directions for forcing bulbs indoors. 
How to plant window boxes, Summer and Winter, 
and how to make an artistic window garden. 
MRS. JOHN S. CODMAN 
Tel. Parkway 0124 Quail St., West Roxbury, Mass. 
Garden Clubs, Schools, and Private Houses 
Fee on Application 











COLORED CHALKE TALES about Birds, Animals, 
Plants. Forest Conservation. How Birds Help the 
War Garden. Circular. MISS GERTRUDE A 

34 Avon Way, Quincy, q 


STURTEVANT, M.L.A., Garden Talks and 
Study Groups. Route 5, Nashville, Tenn. Summer, 
Groton, Mass. 
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Greatest Garden Book Bargain! 
Here they are: 
PLANT HUNTING 


TWO VOLUMES 


This was Wilson’s masterpiece. In it he reviews the fascinating 
history of plant hunting, together with notes and anecdotes of 
the remarkable group of plant hunters whose work preceded his. 
In these two lavish volumes are the stories, too, of strange and 
rare plants to be found in distant parts of the world, with com- 
ments on many of China’s floral treasures introduced into this 
country. These two volumes contain scores of full-page illustra- 
tions, many of them from Wilson’s own photographs. The print- 
ing is superb. Each book has a gilt top and deckle edges. It is 
an unusual event when a fifteen dollar set of books 5600 


like this ean be purchased for five dollars. 


Formerly $15.00 NOW 


ARISTOCRATS OF THE TREES 


This superb volume, containing a frontispiece in color, is per- 

haps the most unique of all the books which Wilson wrote. It 

is a book which tree lovers, familiar with its scope, keep close 

at their elbows. Its many illustrations are a joy to picture lovers 

and its pages contain information not to be found 

anywhere else. Truly an aristocrat among books! $600 
Formerly $15.00 NOW 


ARISTOCRATS OF THE GARDEN 


TWO VOLUMES 


These beautifully printed, handsomely bound, and fully illus- 
trated books should have a place on the bookshelf of every 
garden maker who wishes to be informed about the newer trees 
and shrubs. They contain information not to be found anywhere 
else—information about trees and shrubs, many of which Wilson 
discovered or introduced into American gardens. Two de luxe 
volumes for one’s own library or for a holiday gift. The second 
volume of the set contains the newer trees and shrubs from 
a ’ foreign lands, with notes about different ways in which they 
: [1 «can be used to advantage. A book based almost $500 


* 


entirely upon Wilson’s own expeditions. 


Formerly $10.00 NOW 


a @ 
ee | 
J 


THESE GREAT WILSON BOOKS at 1% PRICE or less 
Order Your Copies Now While They Are Available 


Mabe “HORTICULTURE” 


300 MASSACHUSETTS AVENUE, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 

















———=NQO Fertilizers? Make your own! 


Stalks, cuttings, and soon the falling leaves, which contain every element vital to plant growth, 
will supply you with quantities of wonderful fertilizer if you mix them with ADCO. 


Don’t worry about the nitrogen shortage. The British Ministry of Agriculture, faced with the same 
problem, has issued a little leaflet, ‘Food From the Garden,” in which it specifically advises every- 
body to use the ADCO process to convert garden rubbish into rich plant food. Now we pass this 
invaluable advice on to you. 


These wastes contain every essential to plant life—not only the ordinary foods and vitamins, but 
other rare, mysterious substances, many of them as yet unknown even to chemists. Nothing else can 
so completely supply every need of growing things. All this refuse needs is treatment with ADCO. 


By the simple ADCO process these wastes are turned into rich plant food. It's easy—anybody 
can do it—and inexpensive, for even one 25-Ib. bag of ADCO, costing about $2.00, will give you half 
a ton of excellent manure. Larger quantities are even cheaper. No apparatus is required. So order 
ADCO today. 


Explanatory booklet, ‘The Life of the Soil,” and a sample of “VIVO,” the remarkable new prod- 
uct for making LIQUID manure, FREE. 


ADCO WORKS, Dept. R, CARLISLE, PA. 
Warning: Never mix lime with a compost. It destroys nitrogen. 
And don’t forget 
There is NO SUBSTITUTE for ADCO 
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Iris Society Medal Winners 


ACH year silver and bronze medals are 
awarded by the American Iris Society 
to various shows throughout the country 
for prize-winning irises. On the one side 
of the medal is an iris in bold relief and the 
words the ‘‘American Iris Society, founded 
January 29th, 1920.’’ On the other side, 
is engraved the name of the winner, place 
and date of the show. 
Those who won the medals at the iris 
shows this season are as follows: 


SILVER MEDALS 

Dr. Lewis Clevenger, Kirksville, Mo. 

Chester Tompkins, Sioux City, Iowa. 

Mrs. Silas B. Waters, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Miss Minnie Lovald, Duluth, Minn. 

Ivan H. Richmond, Silver Springs, Md. 

(Takoma Horticultural Club Show). 
Mrs. Elizabeth Mann, St. Joseph, Mo. 
Mrs. A. L. Foster, Washington, D. C. 

(Woodridge Garden Club). 

Walter Sir, Lombard, Il. (Chicago Iris 

Show). 

BRONZE MEDALS 

Mrs. Ashley Bigham, Neosho, Mo. 

F. E. Taylor, Altadena, Calif. (Hollywood 

Iris Show) . 

Otto Reiser, Temple City, Calif. (Alham- 

bra, Calif., Iris Show) . 

Chester Tompkins, Sioux City, Iowa. 

Mrs. J. B. Denslow, Kirksville, Mo. 

Charles M. Davidson, Silver Springs, Md. 

(Takoma Horticultural Club Show). 

Miss Minnie Lovald, Duluth, Minn. 

Byron Conley, St. Joseph, Mo. 

Mrs. Elmer Kidd, New Castle, Ind. 

Mrs. R. F. Gray, Washington, D. C. 

(Woodridge Garden Club) . 

The American Iris Society’s check list is 
also given by the Society as an award. 
Those winning this award are: 

Mrs. Floyd Jackson, Neosho, Mo. 

A. H. Heller, Pasadena, Calif. 

L. W. Patridge, San Gabriel, Calif 

Dr. Lewis Clevenger, Kirksville, Mo. 

Charles M. Davidson, Silver Springs, Md 

Mrs. Elmer Kidd, New Castle, Ind 

E. G. Lapins, Elmhurst, III. 

Mrs. A. L. Foster, Washington, D. C. 


Some of the outstanding varieties win- 
ning awards at the various shows were: 
Happy Days, Rosario, Sierra Blue, Snow 
King, Depute Nomblot, Los Angeles, San 
Francisco, Grace Morh, Shining Waters, 
Matterhorn, Prairie Sunset, Golden Spike, 
Wabash, Bright Melody, Great Lakes. 
Golden Fleece, The Admiral, The Red 
Douglas, Deep Velvet, Caroline Burr, Late 
Sun, Golden Treasure, Royal Coach, and 
Mount Washington. 

—Ethel K. Ricker. 
Sioux City, lowa 


Guide to Home Canning 


“Home Canning for Victory,’’ by Anne 
Pierce. Published by M. Barrows & Co., Inc., 
New York, N. Y. Price $1.25. 

The high points of canning, preserving. 
pickling and dehydration of garden prod- 
ucts have been culled from the full detail 
of government reports and are here pre 
sented in a clear cut, almost tabulated form 
for easy use. The result is a direct contribu 
tion to the task of cutting the home budget 
and insuring Winter supplies, as well as 
helping the government in its nationwide 
food conservation campaign. 
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Oxalis Bulbs in the Garden 


OME gardens make me feel that the 

person who planted them wanted to 
set off each specimen plant with a liberal 
amount of moist black dirt. Utopia for me 
would be a garden that was not crowded, 
but with each plant touching, so that no 
soil was visible. Hence edging plants have 
been a problem. Those that are good 
ground covers usually spread irregularly 
out over the walks, or worse, over the 
lawn, to get caught in the lawn mower. 

At last, however, I have found one that 
stays just where I want it. It is the Sham- 
rock variety of oxalis. This plant never 
branches or spreads, but reaches only the 
length of the leaf from where it is planted 
—distance of six to eight inches—leaving 
a border with a smooth edge. The deep 
green leaves, resembling a large four-leaved 
clover with a maroon band across each 
leaflet, would be ornamental in themselves 
but clusters of very attractive old-rose flow- 
ers stand well above the foliage for many 
weeks. 

Plant the oxalis bulbs like onions; set 
them about one and one-half inches deep 
and three inches apart and about eight 
inches back from the outside edge of the 
border. 

Dig them after the first frost has de- 
stroyed the foliage. For each bulb planted 
there will be a cluster of crowns with a 
basal food storage growth. Put them away 
entire in an open box in a cool dry place. 

About the first of the year, after the 
holiday rush, I get them out to clean them 
up. The large white roots will have dis- 
appeared and each of the crowns will have 
absorbed the food and ripened into a 
small bulb. Pick these apart and store till 
planting. 

I have found the open-mesh, 10-pound 
onion sacks to be ideal for storing all kinds 
of bulbs. From the inexpensive purchase of 
a dozen bulbs it will only be two or three 
years till one is harvesting quarts of bulbs, 
which will edge several gardens with one 
of the neatest edges I have ever seen. 

—Mrs. E. H. Erickson. 
Olivia, Minn. 


Morton Arboretum Dedication 


R. ELMER D. MERRILL, director 

of the Arnold Arboretum, was the 
speaker at the dedication of the new 
Thornhill Building at the Morton Arbo- 
retum on September 23, as the guest of 
Mr. and Mrs. Joseph M. Cudahy of Lake 
Forest and Chicago. The new building oc- 
cupies the site of Mr. Joy Morton’s home 
‘Thornhill’ and the library wing of the 
residence was preserved as a stack room for 
the new library in the Thornhill Building. 
The dedication of the new building was 
actually 21 years after the Morton Arbore- 
tum was established. Dr. Merrill’s subject 
was the history and accomplishments of the 
Arnold Arboretum, this institution being 
the progenitor of the arboretum idea and 
the oldest institution of the kind, having 
been established in 1872. 
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MANY CHARMING AND LOVELY BULBS WHICH 
ARE NOT COMMON. HERE ARE A FEW. 


CROCUS 





Doz. Doz 

Biflorus Parkinsoni ........ $ .85 | Olivieri, charming orange- 
Biflorus Weldeni .......... 85 Ri ingen 4.0 ¥eukine 1.25 
Chrysanthus Dorothy ...... EE ere .80 
Chrysanthus Quakeress .... 1.25 | Sativus ................... 1.00 
Chrysanthus Snow Bunting . 1.25 | Sieberi ................... 1.00 
Conicus, a very pretty blue . 1.25 | Speciosusalbus............ 1.00 
CE be hevwn tbs caus 1.00 | Speciosus aitchisoni........ .80 
Eas whines ous s 1.00 | Tomasinianus, Barr’s Purple 1.00 
Longiflorus melitensis ..... 1.00 | Vernus Stormcloud ........ 1.00 
Medius, lovely rich violet ... 1.25 | Zonatus .................. .80 

We have several other varieties of these interesting crocus. 

Doz 100 
ES OIE CO Te $.75 $6.00 
ERANTHIS HYEMALIS (Winter Aconite) ........ .75 6.00 
GALANTHUS NIVALIS. flore-pleno ............... .75 6.00 


IRIS ANGLICA—Collection 10 varieties, $1.00. 
FRITILLARIAS-—Six varieties, each variety, $1.00 dozen. 


Over 100 varieties of British Tulips. Some interesting species of same. 


NARCISSUS, a big collection in grand condition. 


Numerous TRILLIUMS, CYPRIPEDIUMS and other lovely native 


plants. 


There Is No Better Time Than the Present to Plant Roses 


We have in stock all the best Brownell Climbers and Hybrid Teas, 


and 


call special attention to their new everblooming variety ORANGE 
EVERGLOW being introduced this Fall. It has richly perfumed orange 


flowers. Even now stock is limited. $2.00 each. 
We also carry a fine selection of other roses in all types. Try 
planting and be convinced of its great value. 


Fall 


Numerous varieties of HARDY LILIES now ready. These are mainly 


home-grown. Stocks of Speciosums will be very limited this Fall. 


You are cordially invited to come in and look over our stock. 
If unable to do so, write or telephone and we 
will give you good service. 


WILLIAM N. CRAIG 


Front Street at Federal Weymouth, Mass. 

















Will Grow Anywhere 





22 Common Lilacs Grow! 


BRAND’S French Lilacs are grown 
on their own roots and are there- 
fore hardy, easy to grow and true to 
type. Selections of some of the finest 
varieties can be obtained at moderate 
prices. Our top-notch collection includes 
Olivier de Serres, Victor Lemoine, Paul 
Thirion, Miss Ellen Willmott, Reaumur, Katharine Have- 
meyer, Edith Cavell, Pres. Lincoln, Henri Martin, Lucie 
Baltet, Monge and Leon Gambetta, all vigorous 3-ft. plants of 






for our FREE 
Colored Catalog. 


varied colors: $5.00 each, or 6 for $25.00. 
Another fine collection lists Hippolyte Maringer, Henri Martin, Katharine Havemeyer, 
Jan Van Tol, Leon Gambetta, Paul Thirion, Reaumur, Ruhm von Horstenstein, Stadt- 


_ gartner Rothpletz, Thunberg, Decaisne, Olivier 
de Serres. These are 18 to 24-in. and cover the 





BRAND’S CHOICE PEONIES, are color range; 3 for $9.00, 6 for $17.50, or all 12 
the pick of the market and include for $30.00. 


y fine single types. 
GORGEOUS oRIENTAL Porries, | BRAND PEONY FARMS, Inc. 


all varieties, including the famous 


Wunderkind and Cheerio. 142 E. Division St., Faribault, Minn. 
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LILACS and 
AZALEAS 


Buds for next year’s bloom have 
already formed and the plants may 
be safely moved. 


LILACS—Common Purple 


Ea. PerlO PerC 
2to3ft. $60 $5.00 $45.00 
3 to 4 ft. 80 7.00 60.00 

(and larger sizes) 
Common White 

Ea. PerlO PerC 
2to3ft. $.75 $7.00 $60.00 
3to4ft. 1.10 10.00 90.00 


(and larger sizes) 
Named Hybrids, in white, pink, 
lavender and dark purple, both 
single and double-flowered varie- 


ties. 

2 ft. tall $1.10ea. $10.00 per 10 
3 ft. tall 1.65ea. 15.00 per 10 
4ft. tall 2.70ea. 25.00 per 10 


(and larger sizes) 


Azaleas in many shades of white, 
pink, red, orange, yellow and violet 
in twelve species and many sizes 
are listed in our catalog which will 
be sent on request. 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 
(Established in 1832) 
MASS. 


Fall Planting of Trees and Shrubs 


HE question as to whether deciduous 

trees and shrubs should be planted in 
Autumn or Spring is answered differently 
by different experts working under differ- 
ing soil and climatic conditions. Theoreti- 
cally, Autumn is the ideal time for the job. 
Practically, the work usually goes forward 
more satisfactorily just after the rigors of 
Winter have passed. As far as the plants 
are concerned, the great bulk of them can 
be planted safely in either season. 

There are a few plants which start 
growth so early in Spring that unless they 
are moved in Autumn it is difficult to 
handle them while dormant. The larch is 
such a tree. 

Perhaps, a better example is the lilac. 
Lilacs can be moved safely in Autumn, 
even before their leaves have fallen. When 
shipped from a distance, however, dor- 
mancy in planting stock is more impor- 
tant. While the tops of old lilacs suffer 
regardless of when they are moved, vigor- 
ous young plants set before the soil cools 
in Autumn establish themselves quickly 
and grow normally the following year. 
When setting nursery-sized lilacs in Au- 
tumn, pruning is not advisable. 


There are a few plants which almost 
always give trouble when moved bare- 
rooted in Autumn, particularly magnolias, 
the sweet gum, the tulip tree and others. 
In the North stone fruits seem to resent 
Autumn transplanting. Birches and dog- 
woceds are usually considered difficult to 
transplant in the Fall. This difficulty has 
often arisen from the fact that they have 
been taken up while not yet truly dormant. 
The same explanation can be offered for 
the frequent failures with Autumn-planted 
oaks and maples. Then, too, the growing 
conditions of the previous season, particu- 
larly the amount of rainfall must be taken 
into consideration. Drought can upset any 
planting operation at any time. 

Trees planted in Autumn should be 
staked or guyed to prevent the wind from 
whipping them about in Winter. If ex- 
cessive motion does take place, openings 
between trunk and soil may permit de- 
structive action by ice after Winter thaws. 
Mulching of the surface of the soil about 
newly set woody plants before solid freez- 
ing occurs will tend to make the soil 
warmer for roots struggling to establish 
themselves. 














WEST NEWBURY 
PLANTING 


FAL OFFERS 


PERENNIALS: We have a splendid 
assortment of Hardy Border and 
Rock Garden Perennial plants. 

LILACS: October is the best month 
to transplant the beautiful Hybrid 
Lilacs as well as many other shrubs. 

DWARF APPLE TREES: These “hard 
to find” trees are ideal for the small 
home garden. 

FRUITS and BERRY PLANTS: Steal 
a march on time by planting this Fall. 

These and many other fine plants will 

be found described and priced (most 

reasonably) in our 1942 catalog. Send 
for a copy. 


The Original 


BARNES BROS. NURSERY 


£stahblished /890 





Box 20 Yalesville, Conn. 











LEMATIS | 


On stumps or walls, fences or trel- 
lises, on the side of your garage or 
growing with c ek roses, Clema- 
tis are most useful. These beauti- 
ful flowers combine delicacy of 
bloom, sturdiness of growth, 
variety of form and wide color 
range. Write for Clematis Booklet. 
TRI-COLOR COLLECTION 
Lawsoniana. Mauve-blue. 
\ Mme. Edouard Andre. Red. 
Jackmani. Purple. < 
| ~~, One plant of ah for $2.75 


Postpaid East of Mississippi River. | 


/ JAMES I. GEORGE x, < 
v N NO Box H, Fairport, N 















A Good Year for Phlox 


N Massachusetts this has been a most en- 

joyable Summer for those who are fond 
of the many varieties of Phlox paniculata. 
For most of the time, the weather was 
ideal, which helped to prolong the flower- 
ing season, and keep the individual flowers 
up to their proper size and color; also more 
attention was given to them, owing to the 
necessity of staying at home. There was 
not a day from the latter part of July, till 
about the first of October, that one could 
not find a good spike of phlox, and a flower 
of all the varieties grown. 

Perhaps some of those interested do not 
realize the easy way to have this enjoyment 
of continual blossoms until the weather is 
cold enough to nip the flowers. One must 
remove the panicles as soon as the flowers 
are gone by, but without cutting lower 
than the first pair of leaves. This will not 
only lengthen the flowering season, but 
keep unwanted seedlings from the garden. 
There is, of course, a short time when the 
main spike is taken off, before the laterals 
begin their showing. 

Starting with the earliest to bloom, 
Lillian and Eugene Danzanvilliers, the 
spikes should be removed as soon as the 
flowers are gone. Then, other varieties will 
begin to come—E. I. Farrington and Mrs. 
Jenkins. As soon as they go by, the laterals 
of the first mentioned varieties will be mak- 
ing a second showing. Then the laterals of 
E; I. Farrington and Mrs. Jenkins and all 
the other mid-season varieties will come 
into bloom, with the later varieties such as 
Harvest Fire, B. Compte and Czarina. 


—Frederic J. Rea. 
Norwood, Mass. 
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Statement of the Ownership, Management, Cir- 
culation, etc., required by the Act of Congress of 
August 24, 1912, of HORTICULTURE, published 
semi-monthly at Boston, Mass., for October 1, 
1942 


State of ~~ ee! | 
County of Suffolk SS 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State 
and county atoresaid, personally appeared Edward 
I. Farrington, who, having been duly sworn accord- 
ing to law, deposes and says that he is the Editor 
of HORTICULTURE and that the following is, to 
the best of his knowledge and belief, a true state- 
ment of the ownership, management, etc., of the 
aforesaid publication for the date shown in the 
above caption, required by the Act of August 24. 
1912, embodied in section 411, Postal Laws and 
Regulations, printed on the reverse of this form, 
to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and business man- 
agers are: 

Publisher: Massachusetts Horticultural Society, 
300 Mass. Ave., Boston. 

Editor: Edward I. Farrington, 300 Mass., Ave., 
Boston. 

Managing Editor: Same. 

Business Manager: Same. 

2. That the owner is: 

Massachusetts Horticultural Society, 300 Mass. 
Ave., Boston. 

Edwin S. Webster, Pres., 49 Federal St., Koston. 

Charles K. Cummings, Vice-Pres., 8 Beacon St., 


Boston. 

William Ellery, Vice-Pres., 166 Fisher Ave., 
Brookline, Mass. 

John S. Ames, Treas., North Easton, Mass. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or holding 
1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages, or other securities are: None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving 
the names of the owners, stockholders, and secu 
rity holders, if any, contain not only the list of 
stockholders and security holders as they appear 
upon the books of the company but also, in cases 
where the stockholder or security holder appears 
upon the books of the company as trustee or in any 
other fiduciary relation, the name of the person 
or corporation for whom such trustee is acting, is 
given; also that the said two paragraphs contain 
statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge and 
belief as to the circumstances and conditions under 
which stockholders and security holders who do 
not appear upon the books of the company as 
trustees hold stock and securities in a capacity 
other than that of a bona fide owner; and this 
affiant has no reason to believe that any other 
person, association, or corporation, has any 
interest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, 
or other securities than as so stated by him. 

EDWARD I. FARRINGTON, Editor. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 29th 
day of September, 1942. 

WILLIAM F. BAXTER, Notary Public. 

(My commission expires June 18, 1948) 
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Let Science 
Solve Your Tree 
Problem 


Let the F.A. Bartlett Com- 
pany restore your ailing 
trees to health and beauty 
—and KEEP THEM in 
A-1 Condition. 


There is no substitute for 
SCIENCE in Shade Tree 
Care—no surer, more eco- 
iia nomical pathway to sat- 
We isfaction for tree owners 
m than “‘The Bartlett Way.”’ 
Phone our nearest office 
or write: 


The F. A. Bartuert Tree Expert Co. 
Laboratories & Experimental Grounds 
STAMFORD, CONNECTICUT 


er 


| Past iP: Py gear in y-cpy 








BARTLETT 
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CATALOGUE 





Cover to cover, the B. & A. Catalogue 
is designed to help you plan and plant 
your garden. In it are featured the 
specialties upon which our reputation 
was established . . . Roses—New and 
Old, Azaleas, Rare Evergreen and 
Deciduous Shrubs, Perennials, and 
Unusual Hardy Plant Specialties, 

ccurate color pictures, careful de- 
scriptions and cultural notes will win 
for this catalogue a place among your 

garden books. Write for your copy— 
FREE cast of the Mississippi; 
\ 25 cts. elsewbere. 


P Bobbink & Atkins , 
522 Paterson Ave. 
East Rutherford, New Jersey 
NURSER YMEN 
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ANS IES 


“Steele's Mastodon Uumbos” e 
Strong Healthy PLANTS 


Earliest Bloomers. Gigantic flowers up to 4” and 
better. Plant generously of this super strain. 
Wide range of the richest vivid colors. Plants 
guaranteed and backed by our ears of Pansy 
specialization. Send NOW for FREE price list. 


HILLTOP GARDENS, Box C, PURCELLVILLE, VA. 











BUY WAR SAVINGS STAMPS 


October 15, 1942 














Hardy Ivy Ground Cover 


HAT we call “grass,” uncontami- 

nated with the pestiferous annual 
crabgrass, is of course the perfect ground 
cover. Where we cannot have that, pachy- 
sandra, vinca and a half dozen other even 
easier materials are constantly discussed in 
these pages. As ‘Breeze Hill’’ keeps grow- 
ing up and out and on, its trees and shrubs 
increase while its acreage is static. There 
are therefore more shady spots that demand 
orderly coverage if we are to keep ourselves 
happy. 

All the grass mixtures known to hope- 
ful seedsmen had repeatedly failed on a cer- 
tain slope shaded by our prideful great tree, 
a plane that was known to be a great tree 
in 1819. In the past 50 years, it has been 
neighbored by a hungry American linden, 
now also a tremendous tree. Of course the 
grass which has to be shaded by these husky 
giants has been just a failure. 

One day when the raw grass failure hit 
me hard, I noticed that under a nearby 
horsechestnut a contest was going on be- 
tween pachysandra, lily-of-the-valley and 
hardy ivy (Hedera helix), the outcome of 
which seemed to indicate the victory of the 
lily-of-the-valley. It occurred to me that 
I would see what kind of a foothold ivy 
could get on that dry slope near the plane 
and the linden, wherefore we put in just 
ivy cuttings without special ground prepa- 
ration, and a lot of them, hoping for the 
best. 

That was four years ago. The ‘‘best’’ 
has happened, and the ivy cover is com- 
plete, lively, soft and lovely. It needs very 
little weeding, no mowing, no other care. 
It is very pleasant to walk upon, and it 
just belongs! 

I am commending this kind of ivy cov- 
erage for hard-luck shady spots. There has 
been opportunity to establish a fine little 
ivy nursery of about 20 distinct kinds 
which is to serve as a live mulch for lilies— 
but that is another story. 


—J. Horace McFarland. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


Tree Book for Children 


“Our Trees,’ by Bertha E. Jacobs and Lois 
R. Boli. Illustrated by Margaret Ann Scruggs. 
Published by Practical Drawing Co., Dallas. 
Tex. Price $1.25 Postpaid. 

This supplementary child’s reader con- 
veys information through an interesting 
fast-moving story written in words within 
the vocabulary of fourth and fifth grade 
pupils. It presents trees to children as living 
personalities which — like children — de- 
velop best in favorable environments. 

Being prepared for use in Texas, ‘Our 
Trees’ deals only with the trees of that 
state. Texas, however, is a large state, con- 
taining a wide range of growing conditions 
and the trees adaptable to them. Children 
and teachers anywhere will find the book 
interesting and useful. The illustrations 
add very much to its interest and value and 
the manner in which the material is ar- 
ranged is very pleasing. 
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POISON IVY 


The crusade for the extermina- 
tion of poison ivy which has been 
instituted by the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society is attract- 
ing wide interest. 


The discovery of new and per- 
fectly safe materials to use in the 
control of poison ivy is a long 
step forward. 


These materials are described 
and the methods to follow in 
their use are indicated in the 
new bulletin 


“What do you know 
about Poison Ivy?” 


Price 25 cents 


Now RAGWEED 


Recent investigations suggest 
that ragweed may be controlled 
by an entirely new method 
involving the use of common 
borax. It appears possible, too, 
that borax can be used to de- 
stroy ragweed without injury to 
other plants. This discovery, if 
borne out by further experi- 
ments, has boundless possibili- 
ties and may do much to reduce 
hay fever suffering. 


Eradication by all methods is 
given full consideration in the 
new bulletin 


‘Ragweed and Its 
Eradication” 


Price 10 cents 


Com, 


Both these bulletins may be 
obtained from 


HORTICULTURE 
300 Massachusetts Avenue 
Boston, Mass. 





















Favorite dooryard shrubs of early 
pioneers. Fine color range; long 
season of bloom. Plant as screens, 
- hedges, borders, and along foun- 
dations. 


PATRIOTIC COLLECTION 
Congo. Double; red. 
Ellen Willmott. Double; white. 
Comte de Montebella. Double; blue. 
One plant of each, 2-3 in high, for $8.25 
(Value $9.75) 





iq War-busy people can plant 
>7 them and forget them. Brighten 
borders and odd corners. 


5-MONTH COLLECTION 





Sovereign. May. Yellow .............. $0.50 
I IIE ccc ccusaeeesccoteosree 1.75 
Bijou. July. Orange and red .......... 1.50 
Linda. July-August. Bicolor ........... 2.00 
Boutonniere. August-September ...... 1.75 

WE Seer see tibdeienn een $7.50 


As a Collection—Complete for $5.95 
Lilac and Daylily Folders on request. 


FARR NURSERY CO. 








Box 134 Weiser Park, Pa. 


RELAX—ENJOY NATURE'S BEAUTY 


Watch our wild birds 
in full view visiting 
Audubon Feeders. 





<-—Squirrel’s 
EE sccvcsd $4.50 
Automatic 
0  , $2.00 
“Eye-Safe” 
BOOS ....00 $1.50 
Audubon Water Foun- 


: tain furnishes drink- 
ing water during 

ET « «csvetes $9.50 

Add 25c for packing 

and mailing to your 

check. 

FOLDER MAILED ON 

REQUEST 


audubon g workshop 


MOT INCORPORATES 


GLENCOE, ILL. 








MERTENSIA VIRGINICA 
or BLUE BELLS 


Large clusters of blue bell-shaped flowers on 12 
to 16 inch stems during April and May. Plant 
this Fall for bloom next Spring. 

10 for $1.00 25 for $2.00 postpaid 
Dodecatheon Meadia—[{Shooting Star] 
Caltha Palustris—[Marsh Marigold] 
Hepatica Triloba—{Liverwort] 

Viola Pedata—[Bird’s Foot Violet] 

Any 10 for $1.00 or 25 for $2.00 Postpaid 


Send for complete list of wild flowers. 





HEREFORD’S GARDENS Oakford, Illinois 








USE DOG-O-WAY 


Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Patent Office 
THE ORIGINAL DOG REPELLENT 


It really does the trick! Keeps dogs and cats away 
from evergreens, flowers, furniture, rugs, and other 
unwelcome places indoors and out. Harmless to 
children, plants, animals. Proven successful. Ready 
to use powder in handy shaker can. 

SEND NO MONEY. Order Season’s Supply (3 large 
cans) ©.0.D. $1.00 plus postage. Or send $1.00 
and we pay postage. 


“Still the best in spite of the rest”’ 


P. W. RHOADES 
P. O. Box 120 South Sudbury, Mass. 





@ 


Y To 2% biggest, best Ut 


nextsummer, sow seeds this fall. 


. _— Easy to wae. Send 
Sinearert iva tntaler Prove 
. ATLEE BURPEE CO. 
¥ ia, Pa. or Clinton, lowa 














Two Worth-While Nuisances 


E experiences with Linaria alpina 
seedlings as related by May Jacobs 
(Horticulture, September 15) parallels 
similar difficulties with a most charming 
offender having somewhat similar charac- 
teristics —- namely Mazus reptans. This 
plant is especially lovely for rock work, in 
wall crevices and in corners of steps, its 
prostrate mats of lively green being literally 
covered during early Summer with white- 
lipped, lilac-colored blossoms. 

That so dainty a plant could increase 
sO amazingly seems scarcely possible. Its 
creeping stems root as they go, spreading 
rapidly on all sides. It is apparently a prodi- 
gal seeder for new plants spring up in the 
most unexpected places. It never had 
proven a real nuisance until this Summer, 
when large patches of it were discovered in 
the lawn. Unnoticed at first because of the 
similar shade of green, it increased rapidly. 

Nor should I do so with Arenaria verna, 
the tufted Sandwort, which I regard with 
mixed feelings. Said to require a well- 
drained sandy soil, as do all sandworts, 
this variety seems to care little about con- 
ditions or locations. It is quite the most 
satisfactory material for crevices between 
stepping-stones, where it forms thick moss- 
like mats starred with tiny white blossoms, 
but it seems equally happy in a well-trod- 
den path, among the gravel in the driveway 
or covering the earth solidly beneath peren- 
nials in the border. 

It is more difficult to eradicate than is 
Mazus, its short tufted growth being diffi- 
cult to grasp. It was a pleasure, though, to 
discover it growing lustily in 2 shaded area 
where. grass succeeds poorly at best. Hav- 
ing survived Winter conditions, we hope 
it may in time take over the entire area. 


Torrington, Conn. —Harriet Pulver. 


A Good Yellow Dianthus 


CHARMING addition to my garden 

this Summer was the yellow Dianthus 
knappi. Grouped about a bush of Cotone- 
aster francheti, the gray-green stems and 
foliage topped by clusters of lemon yellow 
flowers that bloomed more than a month, 
it helped make a happy combination. 

The stems are graceful and upright, 
averaging 25 inches in length. The indi- 
vidual flowers are about three-quarters of 
an inch across and range in number from 
five to 15 in each head. Unlike so many 
forms of the dianthus, D. knappi had no 
fragrance or odor of any sort. The foliage 
resembles that of D. caryophyllus. Next 
season I plan to try a planting of this 
yellow gem with the sky-blue Jasione 
perennis. 

I planted the seeds in a flat last July and 
moved them to the border in late Septem- 
ber. Early this Spring, when growth be- 
came apparent, | pinched them back once 
only. As a result, from four to ten stems 
developed on each plant. Early in the 
Spring I also dug in egg and oyster shell 
besides giving them a top dressing of both. 

—Jean Abbott Miettunen. 
Mulino, Ore. 
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GIANT PAPER WHITE 
NARCISSI 


Clusters of pure white fragrant blos- 
soms. Without question the most popu- 
lar bulb for home culture, quickest and 
surest to bloom. 

Grow them in fancy bowls with only 
pebbles and water. 

Three sizes: 75c, 90c, $1.10 
per dozen postpaid 


Our Fall Bulb Catalogue 
mailed free on request 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 


New England’s Leading Seed Store 
12 & 13 Faneuil Hall Sq., Boston, Mass. 











OWN ROOT LILACS 
NO BUDS—NO GRAFTS 


Finest French Hybrids and Rare Species 
Special Lilac Collection Offers 
Write for Catalog 


UPTON NURSERY 


4838 Spokane Avenue Detroit, Michigan 





FALL PLANTING TIME 


is here for 
Hardy Native Ferns and Wildflowers 
Garden Perennials, Shrubs and Trees 


Write for Green Circular 
THE AIKEN NURSERIES, INC. 
Box G Vermont 
“Grown in Vermont, It’s Hardy” 


LILIUM UMBELLATUM 


Orangecup Lily 


Putney 











This is the time to plant some of these brilliant, 
hardy Lilies in the perennial border or in front of 
shrubs or evergreens. 2 to 3 feet high, large orange- 
scarlet, vase-shaped flowers, easy to grow and 
permanent. 


Large bulbs, $1.75 for 10, $3.45 for 25, postpaid 
GRAY & COLE, WARD HILL, MAss. 


PINK DOGWOOD — WHITE DOGWOOD. 
LILACS — Lovely Hybrids and Species. 
QUINCES — Flowering Hybrids, Beautiful 
Shades. Buxus Microphylla Compacta—Dwarf, 
Rare, Hardy. Flowering Cherries — Crabs — 


hansen ~ and mag 4 other — Plants. 
r Catalog m your request. 


ailed u 
INGSVILLE Nowsenmes nc. Maryland 
CLASSIFIED 


Rate 10 cents a word for each insertion, minimum 
$1.50, payable in advance. 


SCENTED GERANIUMS—Collection of 12 varie- 
ties, several rare, ideal for sunny window—$3.0( 
Send for complete price list of 35 scented and 
many variegated and rare geraniums; also BF 
GONTAS and RARE PLANTS. Magnolia Nurseries, 
Magnolia, Mass. 


BULB CATALOG: Tulips, 8 pages—many new an 
rare. Unusual bulb species. Copy free. Hy acinth 
Special! 10 bulbs, bedding size, mixed, $1.25 east 
of Rocky Mts. Tulip Grange, Bow, Wash. 




















AUTEN PEONIES: Outstanding kinds, substa: 
tial price reductions. Free $1.50 peony with cer- 
tain orders. Send for list. Edward Auten, Jr., 
Box T, Princeville, Illinois. 





WILD FLOWER PLANTS AND FERNS. Free 
Catalogue. Wake Robin Farm, James Loder Park, 
Proprietor, Home, Pennsylvania. 





TWENTY DIFFERENT cactus plants postpaid, 
$1. Eulalia Turner, Azusa, Calif. 





POSITION WANTED 








SUPERINTENDENT GARDENER: Life experi- 
ence estate management, greenhouse, garde! 
orchard, farm, vegetables, landscape. Steady, 
sober, reliable. Married. English. Best references. 
Apply G. A., Care of “Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 
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THE MASSACHUSETTS 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 





113th ANNUAL 


AUTUMN 
FLOWER SHOW 


NOVEMBER 5, 6, 7 and 8 


Thursday 2P.M. to 10 P.M. 
Friday 9 A.M. to 10 P.M. 
Saturday 9 A.M. to 10 P.M. 
Sunday _—' P.M. to 10 P.M. 





Admission 50 Cents 
Plus 5 Cents Tax 











THE PENNSYLVANIA 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


(Organized November 24, 1827) 
Room 601 
1600 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


LIBRARY 


Circulating Privileges to 
Members 


Five thousand volumes, including 
recent gardening books, old herbals, 
floras of many States, current horti- 
cultural magazines and bound volumes 
of old issues, catalogues of seed firms 
and nurseries. 





Non-members and out-of - town 
visitors are cordially invited to use 
the comfortable reading-room for 
reference and research work. 


Catalogue 25c 





OFFICE and LIBRARY HOURS 


September 15 — June 15 
Week Days 9 A.M. to 5 P.M. 
Saturdays 9 A.M. to 12:30 P.M. 








THE HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY OF NEW YORK 
598 Madison Avenue, New York City 


FLOWER SHOW and LECTURE 
OCTOBER 21 At 2:30 P.M. 


The Preservation of 
Vegetables 


By Dr. Donald K. Tressler 


EVENING LECTURE 
NOVEMBER 9 At 8:30 P.M. 


War Gardening in Britain 


By Prof. James Scott-Watson 


Agricultural Attaché to the 
British Embassy 











ORCHIDS 


For the connoisseur or beginner, Special Offerings 
will be furnished on request. Advise blooming 
period desired and your growing conditions—i.e., 
night temperature. Seedlings of the Cattleya genera 
in 1%-in. up to 4-in. pots at prices from $1 to $15. 
Descriptive catalog with culture notes post free. 


L. SHERMAN ADAMS CO. 
WELLESLEY, MASS. 


GENTIANA PURDOMI 


From Tibet. Narrow, dark green leaves and 
large trumpets of bright blue on long trailing 
stems, Aug. to Oct. Thrives in full sun or light 
shade. Not particular as to soil. 


3 for $1.25, postpaid 


WM. BORSCH & SON 
Box 211 





Oregon 











Maplewood 
Aristocrats of 


TREE PEONIES *irc‘terden 


We have the largest collection in America and offer 
them in their separate types (single, semi-double 
and double; also the Yellow Lutea Hybrids). Colors 
range from a pure white through yellow and pink to 
the darkest red. Illustrated Catalog on request. We 
also offer a fine collection of Herbaceous Peonies. 


OBERLIN PEONY GARDENS 
Drawer 15 Sinking Spring, Penna. 


Vaccinium Vitis-ldaea, minus 


One of our Rare Alpines 





Strong Plants 75 cents each 


America’s Largest Collection of Rock Garden 
Plants is listed in our Free Catalog. 


MITCHELL NURSERIES, Barre, Vt. 











Send for free samples 


PERFECT GARDEN LABEL 


Lead pencil markings permanent 
Pp Pp 






Really reliable. Millions in satisfactory 

use. Beautiful gray green color blends 

with garden. A style for every purpose. 
HOWARD HAMMITT 

13 Lewis Street Hartford, Conn. 


October 15, 1942 





The Pennsylvania Society 


T A meeting of the nominating com- 
mittee of the Pennsylvania Horticul- 
tural Society, September 16, the following 
persons were nominated to serve on the 
executive council for a three-year term, 
starting January 1, 1943: Mrs. E. Page 
Allinson, Mrs. Robert H. Irons, Dr. John 
M. Fogg, Jr., Fairman R. Furness, William 
Clarke Mason, Benjamin Rush, Jr., Wil- 
liam J. Serrill, and C. Frederick C. Stout. 
Additional nominations may be made 
in writing to the secretary by 15 or more 
members of the society and mailed prior to 
the first day of November. If no nomina- 
tions are made in addition to those sub- 
mitted by the nominating committee an 
election by ballot will not be necessary, and 
the Executive Council will elect the candi- 
dates by motion. If additional nominations 
are received, the secretary will cause ballots 
to be printed and will mail them to every 
member of the Society as soon after No- 
vember | as possible. 


—John C. Wister, Secretary. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 








WINTER WINDOWS 


Brighten them with hulb-flowers. Here 
are rare beauties: Veltheimia, Giant 
Oxalis, Morea, Monarch of the East, 
Colored Callas, Pasitea and the like. 
Interesting Catalog on request 


REX. D. PEARCE 
MOORESTOWN Dept. B NEW JERSEY 
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A choice selection, beautifully polished 
and waxed, postpaid, $1.00 per dozen. 


RALPH EAGER 
1126 Randolph Avenue Milton, Mass. 








SEABROOK NURSERIES 
Gladiolus Specialists 
HARVESTING TIME IS HERE 


Send for our new Fall List being 
issued in October. Write Dept. H. 


SEABROOK NEW HAMPSHIRE 











PEAT MOSS. .$4.00 bale 


100 Ibs. Pulverized Sheep Manure ...... $3.25 
100 Ibs. Pulverized Cow Manure ....... 3.25 
rr 4.00 
100 Ibs. Shute’s Fertilpeat ............ 2.50 


A combination of peat moss and steer manure. 
Real Quality Lawn Seed. 
Delivered Philadelphia and vicinity. 
E. L. SHUTE & CO., LINE LEXINGTON, PA. 
BeeesESTABLISHED 1894 PHONE LEXINGTON 210 


ORCHIDS 


FOR SALE — A private collection of some 
270 Orchids, in 30 varieties. All in splendid 
condition. List of varieties will be sent if 
interested. 

HART & VICK, INC. 
55 STONE STREET, ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 


BABY LILY BULBS 


Sound little ome-season bulbs, true 

Liliums. Many should bloom first Sum- + 

mer, most the second. Gorgeous blend, 

not less than 7 kinds in mixture, all 

hardy. 35 for $1.00; 100 for $2.75. 
Unique Catalog, Dept. B 


REX. D. PEARCE ™0oz#stown 


NEW JERSEY 









































GOOD NEWS 


It is front page and not back page news 
that these two glorious Ameriecan-grown 
lilies are available for your garden this 
year. 


Lilium Auratum 


One does not even need to whisper of the 
beauty of this lily. Grown from seed espe- 
cially for Sandyloam, these lilies present a 
most interesting range ef color and form. 


Each 75c, 85c, $1.00, $1.25 
Dozen $7.50, $8.50, $10.00, $12.50 


Lilium Auratum 





Lilium Green Mt. Hybrids 


Sandyloam has just purchased what is without doubt the country’s finest private collection of 
white and ivory trumpet lilies. They were produced by one of America’s leading specialists 
and are the result of crossing and re-crossing the finest of the following lilies: L. princeps 
George C. Creelman, L. princeps Shelburne hybrid, L. Crow’s hybrids, and L. centifolium. 
The buds range from greenish sulphur through bronze green and pink. Some of the flowers 
are long and tubular, while others are short and wide open. First time offered. 


Each 50c, 75c Dozen $5.00, $7.50 


ALAN and EstHeR MACNEIL 


North Springfield, Vt. 


Our CATALOGUE Lists 140 Varieties 














